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‘ 


We insert in this week’s Register the} 
speech which Mr. Clay delivered tu the House | 
of Representatives on the Sd istant, in sup-! 
port of the Resolutions which he submitted | 
on the 28th ult. with the tenor of which oar} 
readers are already well acquainted. This} 
speech is as pretty a piece of fret-work as 
we have seen fora long time. 

The orator, it will be perceived, condemns 
the executive for having appealed to the jus- 
tice aud affections of Spain, for an adjustment 
of differences, by the observance of a strict, 
neutrality in the conflict which she is carry-' 
ing on with her colonies; and this course of! 
conduct Mr. Clay avers bas failed; an asser-! 
tion that may be doubted. 
appealed, he says, to her justice also, and to 
her fears, by acknowledging the Independent: 
governments of South Americe, leaving Spain 
to conjecture what the United States might! 
do further in favor of the patriots; and he 


would, moreover, have seized upon Texas as |! 
From this it will be seen that the’! 


our own. 
systein of the gentleman from Kentueky is a_ 
scare-crow policy. 

But if it would have been wise to manceu- 
vre upon South America. asa means of bring-| 
ing Spain to terms, then was the President’s | 
plan the best, for if it be supposed that the 
court of Madrid would have been frightened at 
the idea of what might have followed an ac- 
knuwledgment of the independent govern- 
ments, that eourt would necessarily have 


been more frightened lest we should acknowl- |; 


edge them. ‘The acknowledgment alone is 
what Spain fears; and by withholding that, 
the Spanish cabinet has been moreinflacuced 
than it could possibly have been by any ap-| 
prehension of what might have fullowed such 
recognition. ‘The Spanish ministry are not 
so silly as to believe that we would after} 
acknowledgement, have made common cause 
with the Souch Americans. 

The scare crow policy of Mr. Clay, how- 
ever, has not, as he very truly observes, been 
te policy of the Executive. ~The President. 
We trust is too enligitened and liberal ever 





{ 
‘ 





He would have, 


| ty. 


i for their vital interests; and as the Executive 
‘is no gamester, he has not been disposed to 
| play tricks to secure the good will of Ferdi- 
jnand or to woo the friendship of the Patriots. 
| When Mr. Onis asked for a pledge that our 
,goverument would not recognize the indepen- 
fed states of Spanish America, it was refused: 
And when commodore Aury, end gen. Cle 
meuti and Mr. Pazos, required the sanction 
of our public authorities to illegal proceedings 
in the name of the patriot chiefs, they were 
equally repulsed. Acting upou principle, 
| the measures of administration have been uni- 
jfurm: and they are not to be warped by those 
| fortuitous circumstances which never fail to 
‘control the deportment of a desperate politi- 
cal gambler. 
| [tis not among the least ludicrous parts 
of Mr. Clay's speech, that, although he thinks 
sv highly oi his system of terror, he does not 
deem it adviseable to bring it forward.” 
And wheretore? Because, as he tells us, 
“he Knows too much of the temper of the 
House and of the Executive.” They are both 
against hin; and the orator of opposition con- 
tessedly stands alone! 

Mr. Clay is very disingennous in the view 
which he has taken of the course pursued by 
the President in relation to the Florida Trea- 

‘That Treaty has never been considered 

by the Executive as perfect without the rati- 
fication of the king of Spain, It has only 

been regarded as the measure of reprisal, or 
of satisfaction, for the losses and injuries sus- 
tained by this country from the Spanish go- 
veroment. That is the light in which the 
message of the President at the commence- 
ment of the present session of Congress 
“te it; and the Report made by Mr. 
sowndes. from the Committee on Foreign Af- 

fairs, places it in the same light. We are 
| firmly persuaded that it was the intention of 
| the Executive to pursue a line of conduct eon- 
sonant to the aspect which he had preseuted 
of the subject to the national legislature. 
That he has not persevered, is, in our opinion 
to be attributed to a want of inclination to 
support him in the Representatives of the 
People; and that point once well ascertained, 
it became him to yield to their wishes in a 
measure which might have led to open and 
general war. ‘There is a deficit in the Treae 


| 
| 
| 
j 


‘ 
; 








to abandon the principles of rectitude for ex- 


‘sury, and it has not been hitherto clearly 
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made out how that deficit is to be supplied. | 
Congress will not look ata system of direct | 
taxes and internal duties, and, consequently, || 
they will not sanction any thing that has the} 
appearance of hostilities. 


We hazard nothing 1n asserting that Mr. |) 


Clay has been completely disappointed. He | 





powerful potentates acting upon the councils 
if Spain must have a beneficial effect for the 
United States; and the question which Mr. 
Clay puts, “ Would his imperial majesty 
“ have listened with complacency, to our re- 
“monstrances against the vast acquisitions 
“which he has made?” is aot at all in point. 


was @uvious that the Report of the com mnit- | Phe emperor does not remonstra/e agains 


tee of Foreign Affairs, and the dill which ac-| 
co npanied it, should be brought up for discus-| 
sion; for, knowing, as he deciares he kaows. 
“the temper of the House,” he contemplated 
a triumphant negative avon the executive po- 
licy, wnich negative, before the nation and in| 
the eves of the woole world, would have plac-| 
ed the President and the Cougress in direct 
opposition to each other, The Executive has 
prevented this unpleasant state of affairs, for | 
which he deserves the thanks of every friend 
to the dignity of government and the welfare | 
of the Union. Mr. Clay sueers at the “ dis-| 
cretion” of the President in this matter; bat) 
it was evidently a discretion which defeated 
his object. 

The message of the Presilent of the 27th} 
ultimo was not a recommendation; it was! 
merely a suggestion. The letter from the} 





our acquiring Florida. He 1s in favor of the 
, acquisition. He does not wish to see Spain 
/enzaged in a war, lest the flame should 
| spread, and fresh belligerent fires be kindled 
lin other parts of Europe. ‘The gentleman 
from Kentucky approved the interference of 
foreign powers in our concerns when he signs 
ed the treaty of Ghent, to a much greater ex 
tent than the emperor of Russia has interpos- 
ed in the present instance. That treaty re- 
fers the settlement of our boundary line ona 
large extent of our frontier, in the last resort, 
| to the arbitration of a foreign sovereign, who, 
‘in that case, might deprive the old United 
| States of a partof their soil. The gentleman 
| from Lexington seems to have felt this incon- 
|sistency between what he did at Ghent and 
| what he was saying in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and puts ina salvo for himself: 





emperor of Russia to Mr. Poletica, expressive || but it will not avai! hii: the iuconsistency is 
ofa wish that war might be avoided, bat at|| too palnable. 


the time declaring that Spain was in the} 


wrong, was notalduced as a motive for long- 
er indulgence to Spain. 


Mr. Clay is invariably unfortunate in his 
' . ? . a 
classical allusions. In the debate on the 


It was broushe for- || Seminole war, he denominated Philip and 
ward ta fortify the desire known to be enter-| 


Alexander of Macedon, heroes of Greece. In 


tained by a majority of the House of Repre- || his speech on the Florida treaty he adverts 
sentatives; to satisfy the members, that, if|; to Philip again, saying, “ From the moment 
they thought patizxce better than spirit in the |“ that Philip intermeddled in the affairs of 
affair in hand, a little additional delay would ||“ Greece, the liberty of Greece was doomed 


not operate to our disadvantage, inasmuch as 
Russia, a first rate power of Europe. was on 
our side of the question; and it was known 
that France, and Great Britain also were im- 
pressed with sentinents sinilar to those of 
the Emperor of Russia. We cannot under- 
stand how, ina business of this kind, the 
frien tsiip of a potent sovereign is to be des- 
pised or viewed with an evil eye. It 
seems tous that it would be a false pride to 
keep altogether aloof froin the amicable re 
gards of foreign powers. National misanthro- 
phy is no inore to be encouraged than the mis 
anthropy of anindividual. It is the interfer 


ing in the internal affairs of a country that we | 


have always understood to be the objection to 
foreign intermed dliag. 
emperor Alexander solicits, not in favor of 


the claims of Spain, which he pronounces un- | 


ust, but for peace and concord; and we have 
Soar that his Minister at Madrid has not 
beeu idle in urging the Spanish monarch to 
vatify tlre Florida treaty. Tas opinions of 


On this occassion the | 


i] «« to inevitable destruction!” Ergo, accords 
1 ing to Mr. Clay, the United States are doom- 
l}ed to inevitable destruction, because the em- 
i . . 
i; peror Alexander pleads in behalf of peace 
and concord. Now, as Macedonia, in the 
|| days of Philip, bordered on Greece, and a 
| Russia does nt border on the United Statess 
}we do not discern the similitude which Mr. 
| Clay insinuates. His tmperial majesty might 
it is true, come down upon us by the way of 
|| Kamschatka; but then he would have to cross 
‘}the Rocky Mountains. [f an Austrian or 
|| Prussian politician had made the remark, 
|| there would be some reason in it, as both Au- 
stria and Prussia really have something to 
apprehend from the adjacency and incum- 
}bent weight of the Russian empire. We will 
| not say to Mr. Clay, as Hamlet said to Ophe- 
lia, gotoa nunnery; but we advise him to 
seek for Mr. Darby, or some other lecturer 
on geography, and take a few lessons in that 
science. He will have ample time for suc 
prewrse now, we presume, since (rauch to hj 
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eredit) he has “renounced a species of amuse- | 


“ment, which, in early life, he had sometimes 
* indulged in.” 

It is diverting to mark the courtly delica- 
ey of the gentleman from Kentucky, as it re- 
spects the style of the state-papers relative 
to the Florida treaty. “ He wished there 
“was a veil broad and thick enough to con 
“ceal them forever” Yet the language ol 
Mr. Clay, towards the emperor of Russia, on 
the floor of the House of Representatives, ts 
quite as uncourtiy as that of Mr. Forsythe to 
the Spanish ministers at Madrid. Speaking 
of the emperor Alexander, the orator says, 
“Tle has lately crammed his enormous maw. 
‘with Finland and with the spoils of Po-| 
“land,” &e. There is certainly nothing to | 
compare with this gormandizing figure in the | 
state-papers connected with the recent Spa- 
nish negotiation. Mr. Clay’s delicacy on 
this topic reminds us of the cumane sensibhi- 
lity of the lady who reprimanded a carman | 
for logging his horses toe severely— 
“ You hard hearted monster, Vil teach you to feel,” | 











| ment of public concerns. 





+ 


United States than that of England. In tis 
; country, nothing but persuasion can be used; 
{but in Great Britain force is the main reli- 
ance of the ruling authorities. ‘The gentle- 
man trom Kentucky must furnish stronger 
| proof im support of his opinionin favor of lord 
Castlereagh’s abilities before we can coincide 
with him. 

he reader of Mr. Clay’s speech will re- 
mark, that he adopts the maxim, that, in driv. 
ing a bargain, tt is fair to take all advantages, 

Men of hienor, we think, should entertain dif- 
lerent sentiments. There are principles of 
night aud wrong in negotiation and in bar- 
gaming which honesty requires should be ad- 
hered to, however weak the vation or person 
with whom you are dealing may be. We 
lear that the politicnl morality of Mr. Clay is 
rather loose; and that, although he has aban- 
doned the amusements in which he sometimes 
indulged in early life, he would still carry the 
doctrines of shuffle and cut into the manage- 
The case of i8tl, 
to which he refers, is by no means in point. 





And she stripp’d off the skin from a poor dying eel. || {the King of Spain was an ignoble captive 

Or does the gentleman from Kentucky think |! when we asserted our claim to Louisiana as 
9 01874 : . . ie ° «¢ . ° 

that decorum at Madrid is one thing, and de- |i far as the river Perdido, it will be recollect- 


. . . . | 
corum in the House of Representatives is | 
another? 


We have, heretofore, been silent on the || 


subject of Mr. Forsythe’s diplomatic letiers. 
‘The phraseology of them is undoubtedly 


led that it was then expected that he would 
lremain a captive, and that it was believed 
| Napoleon weuld succeed in fixing his brothe: 
| Joseph on the throne of Spain. ‘The Spanish 
;monarchy was crumbling to pieces, and Pre- 


harsh; but the truths they assert are upques- jj sident Madison very wisely concluded, that 
tionable. And, after all, the deportinent and |\if we did not secure our rights at that mo- 
correspondence of Mr. Forsythe at the court } sient of convulsion and dissolution, it might 
of Spain, have been, by no means, 50 rough | be extremely difficult to secure them after the 
or rude as the behaviour and letters ol the ||complete triumph of the French arms in the 
Marquis de Casa } rujo, the Spanish minister, r Peninsula. In the bellizerent and tumultu- 
were, in this identical city of Washington, | ary state in which the world was in 1811, the 
to the public authorities of the United States, | territory in dispute might have been occupied 
during the administration of President Jef- |i by a tinrd power, and its attainment by us 
ferson. \\rendered precarious. But the world is now 

Kings and ministers, Mr. Clay thinks, act))at peace. Spain is distracted by a revolt 
with duplicity; and so, he might have added, || among her soldiery; and Mr. Clay himself 
sometimes, do demagogues. The worthy ora- || confesses that Florida cannot escape us. Uf 
tor even admires this duplicity, and introdu- |; we do not owe any forbearance to Spain, we 
ces a dull anecdote concerning my lord Cas-}jowe something to our own national! charace 
‘lereagh, to shew that he is a much ablerman |jter. May not the eagle spare smaller birds, 


i 
’ 
} 
‘ 


ment,induces Mr Clay to puff that nobleman. 
The talents of his lordship are not here in 
question, or it would be easy to demonstrate 
that he has no just pretensions to the charac- 
ter of an able statesman. Any man may go- 
vern with bayonets, provided he has enough 
ofthem. In England, all the ministry has to | 


do, if the people will not subinit, is to call in || 


‘he military. {ft is a thousand times more 


han the people of the United States think | 
im. A miserable oracular -respouse to an j/tation of imbecility? It is thought the Spa- 
accusation of opposition in the British parlia- | 





difficult to administer the government of the 


| when crippled in the wing, without the impu- 


‘nish people are making an effort to procure 
‘for themselves a more liberal form of govern- 
ment. If nothing is due to their King, 
something is due to them: has Mr. Clay 
ino feeling for the European Spaniards? 
\Or is he of opinion that there are no other 
‘people on the globe but the Spanish Ameri- 
cans Whose suflerings merit his sympathy? 

| ‘That the gentleman from Kentucky shuf- 
| es in his polities, although he frequent 

itails to cut, will be manifest to those who wilt 











Qt 


take the trouble to read his speech in the de-| 
bate on the Seminole war. His opinion, there- 
in expresse+l, is wholly at variance with that 
which he advances in his speech on the Flori- 
da treaty. He condemns gen. Jackson for 
the hard terms which he dictated to the sub- 
dued and feeble enemy. Speaking of the 
treaty of Fort Jackson, he said “ He cid not | 
believe a “solitary instance could be found) 
* of such an inexorable spirit of domination | 
“pervading a compact purporting to bea 
“treaty of peace. It consisted of the most 
* severe and humiliating demands—of the 
“ surrender of large territory—of the pri- 
* vilege of making roads through even what 
“ was retained—of the right of establishing 
* trading houses,” &c. &c. Notwithstanding 
such conditions as these have been usual in 
most of our Indian treaties ever since 1789, 
Mr. Clay affected to weep over them, pre-| 
tending to regard them as having been dictat- 
ed by “an inexorable spirit of domination.’ 
In the first stages of settlement, the sava- 
ges. who inhabited what is now Kentucky, 
were treated in the same manner as the 
Creek Indians were treated by Gen. Jack- | 
son. They cannot be civilized; and it will 








not, for an instant, be contended, that they || 
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|| view as inalienable to a foreign power. 
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alienated on any terms. ‘The territory north- 

iwest of the river Ohio, as it was ceded by 
ithe several states claiming an interest in it, 
| for the benefit of the Union at large, we also 
But 
| territory acquired by the federal government, 
iby negotiation and treaty with a foreign 
| Sovereign, may, in our opinion, before it has 
been erected into a state of the Union, be 
| disposed of by the same authority by which it 
| was obtained; and particularly so if the ter- 
i ritory is uninhabited by citizens of the Uni- 
ted States. 

This is precisely the case as the question 

concerns lexas. 

It isa bad omen for Mr. Clay’s future stand- 
‘ing with his countrymen, that he makes such 
| frequent attempts to wrest the constitution 
from its true meaning, and to draw the pow- 

ers of the Senate to the House of Represen- 
,tatives. Sueha man, even with the jimited 
‘capacity of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
‘might be extremely dangerous in an elevated 
‘executive situation. His fellow-citizens. we 
‘presume, on the proper sccasion, will remem- 
ber this anti-constitutional trait in his politi- 
cal character. 
Our readers understand how the ratifica- 


ought to be allowed to occupy the soil. in the} tion of the treaty has been defeated at Ma- 


hunter state of association, to the ex: lusion | 


idrid, in part, by the land-jobbers. ‘They in- 


of the race of whites. There is something|!sisted on claims which are excluded by the 


quite odd in Mr. Clay’s compassion for the 
Indians and the severity of his inclination 
with respect to the Spaniards. It is as if the 
current of the human passions in him had 
been changed, and something like a stream of 
water’s leaving its bed and running up bill. 
The criticisms of Mr. Clay upon the trea- 
ty-making power under the federal constitu- 
tion, we view as mere equivocations. All 
the abuses which he supposes may arise un- 
der that power, if unlimited, are extreme 
cases, which, of course, would demand extra- 
ordinary remedies. We may safely rely 
that the Senate, in which the sovereignty of 
all the states is represented, will never betray 
their trust so far as “ to introduce foreign 
troops into the bosom of the country.” If 
they should, the states and the people would 
soon find a cure for the evil in their own cou-! 


treaty, and which are proved to have been so 
excluded by the protocol of the negotiation 
and conferences preceding the treaty. Mr. 
Clay comes to the aid of these land-jobbers, 
and puts in false titles to about one million of 
acres, under fraudulent grants made by go- 
vernor Gayoso, “ in Feliciana, between the 
“ Mississippi and the Amite, in the present 
“state of Louisiana.” These grants were 
made “ subsequent to the transfer, but before 
“the delivery, of Louisiana from Spain to 
“ France; and the United States have never 
“ recognized, but have constantly denied, the 
“ validity of these concessions.” And from 
J 
what source has’ Mr. Clay derived his infor- 
mation, that “itis contended by the parties 
“concerned that these spurious grants are 
“ confirmed by the late treatyr” Why, “ He 
“ understood, from a person interested, that 





rage. This method of putting the worst of |“ Don Onis assured him it was his intention 


all possible cases, aml reasoning from it to a! 


case not in the least analogous, Mr. Clay 
has brought with him into the House of Re- 
presentatives from the bar, where the prac- 
tice is stale, and altogether impertinent to 
common sense. 

As it respects the territory of the United 
States, whenever admitted into the Union, 
we hold it to be sacred, under the guardian- 


to confirm them.” 

If Mr. Clay really believes in this pretend- 
ed confirmation, his faith is contrary to his 
own shewing. Louisiana was a state for se- 
ven years before the Florida treaty was nego- 
tiated, and during the whole of that time was 
governed by the laws of the United States, 
and its own customs and statutes. Is it to 
be supposed, then, that titles, the validity of 








ship of state government, and never tp be 





which the federal government has invariably 
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refused to admit, can derive any additional 
sanction from the ipse di.vit of a foreign mi- 
nister? Mr. Clay, in relation to the emperor 
of Rassia and the relinquishment of Texas, 
pretends to be exceedingly jealous of foreign 
influence and the treaty-making power, yet 
here he presents a construction of the Florida 
treaty, which implies acquiescence on the 
part of the orator in a decision upon land ti- 
iles, not in a territory ceded by Spain to the 
United States, but within the limits of one of; 
the acknowledged states of this union! How 
will this man of many minds reconcile this 
contradiction ? His Catholic majesty, by the! 
treaty of 1519, eeded all the territories which | 
belonged to him to the eastward of the Mis- | 
sissippi, and the grants of land in those ter- 
ritories, prior to a certain date, are confirm- 
ed. Butdid any part of the state of Loaisi-| 
ana, in the year 1819, belong to the king of | 
Spain? Feliciana certainly lies eastward of 
the Mississippi; but this term eastward is 
qualified by the words belonging to; which 
qualification brings the cession by the king of 
Spain, under the Florida treaty, to a line, 
commencing, eastwardly, at the river Perdi- 
do. Tle could not cede more than he owned; 
and the orator must be stultified indeed, who 
construes the terms eastward of the Missis- 
sippi, to mean all the territory from the east- 
ern shore of the Mississippi river inclusive. 
‘Nhe Capitol at Washington lies eastward of 
Lexington in Kentucky; but Mr. Clay, we 
fancy, does not, for that reason, find himself 
quite at home in the House ot Representa- 
tives. 

These additional grants of about one mil- 
lion of acres in Feliciana, have been conjur- 
ed up by the gentleman from Kentucky, for 
the purpose of helping him out in his argu- 
ment that the Florida treaty is a bad bargain 
and should be discarded. ‘This argument is 
chiefly founded, according to Mr. Clay’s lo- 
gic, upon two considerations: 

1. That Florida must eventually be ours, 

without the treaty. 

2, That ‘Texas, and five millions of dol- 
Jars, stipulated to be paid by the Uni- 
ted States for Spanish spoliations are too 
great a price to be given for Florida. 

I{ the naked exchange is to be considered 
as having been agreed upon according to the 
rules of barter and sale, which govern in buy- 
ing and selling farms or plantations, there 
would be some truth in the latter of these al- 
legations. But the principles of the exchange, 
as we think, were very different. 

I. It was due to those of our citizens who 
had suffered losses by Spanish spotiations 
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to procure compensation for them as soon as 
possible, The sufferers had waited long and 


’ 


patiently. Spain could not pay them in mo- 
ney. Her treasury isempty. She could only 
pay by a cession of territory. Hence one 
mvtive to the Florida treaty. 

2. Although the United States assume the 
payment of five millions of dollars, no money 
will be drawn immediately from the ‘Treasu- 
ry. The lands of Florida are the fund whence 
the sum is tobe derived. The five millions, 
therefore, flow from Spain, being included in 
the cession of Florida. Hence a second mo- 
live. 

3. Spain contested our claim to Texas. 
Without her consent, we could occupy it only 
with a large army, which would require the 
imposition of enormous taxes on the people 
of the United States, and lead to the estab- 
lishment and main‘enance of a Jarge stand- 
ing army. <A border war would be kept up 
with the Spaniards, inroads would probably 
be made into Mexico, and our government 
would find itself entangled with embarass- 
ments of which there is no foreseeing the end. 
Hence a third motive. 

4. Population might be drawn to that quar- 
ter to the detriment of the western parts of 
the United States. The federal government 
is pledged to support and cherish the inte- 
rests of the population ef the western and 
northwestern states and territories. ‘There 
are millions of acres unsold in those direc- 
tions. Our fellow-citizens, consequent!y, 
are not cramped either for land orroom. ‘Te 
open a new and remote channel for emigra- 
tion, to the south, by occupying Texas, might 
leave the western and northwestern states 
and territories thinly peopled for ages. This 
would be unjust. It would be ungenerous. 
If Mr. Clay means to remove to New Or- 
leans, his argument may answer for his owa 
individual views; but his scheme will not 
promote the welfare of the mass of the west- 
ern people. In the state of Louisiana itself 
there are plenty of acres for the new setzlers, 
Hence u fourth motive to the Florida treaty, 

5. As Spain would not acquiesce in our oc~ 
cupation of Texas, it is ang she wouldy 
never consent, whilst we held Texas, to part, 
with Florida; or, if she did part with it, it 
would be to a third power, who would deal. , 
out to us harder terms, or compel us to fight 
for it. The question is not so much, whe- 
ther we can get possession of Florida, as 
whether we can yet possession of it, by a fair 
title, upon easy terms. If we are to go to 
war for it, it will cost us more than all Texas - 
is worth. What the price of war is, let our 
national debt tell. Hence a fifth motive for 
adhering to the treaty. 

We could adduce many other sound mo~ 
tiyes fer the course pursued by adgpistra~" 








pays 


tion in this transaction; but those here advan: | 
ced are sufficient. 

Mr. Clay is in opposition to the Executive. 
Whatever glosshe may put upon his language 
avd actions, his hatred of President Mon- 
roe’s administration ts deadly. ‘There may 
be individuals in the cabinet to whom he is 
attached, from fucure expectancies, But his 
friendship is no longer of any importance. — 
He will pass from the scene as a thousand | 
political phantoms have done before him; the! 
puffof the day and the fallen idol of unreflect- 
ing politicians. There may be persons who 
admire his eloquence; who think it, in the) 
words of a panegyrist who writes from, 
Washington to the editor of the Lexington! 
Reporter, * scpiitn, and sometimes pear rs | 
rut.” A lovely orator, tobe sure! For our 
part, we cannot perceive in Mr. Clay’s elo- | 
cution any thing more than the flaency and} 
smartness of a county court atiorney. How! 
can our countrymen expect to excel, when | 
they fix the standard of excellence so low? | 

‘To conclude, Mr. Clay finds fault with 
every thing, and runs into all sorts of absur- 
dities. He does not like the President’s re- 


commendation to occupy Florida, because | 
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that is war: He does not like the executive i 


suggestion tu let Florida alone, because that | 
is peace. He thinks it inexpedient to seize Flo- | 
rida at this time, because it would costa great | 
deal of money to defend and protect its coast; | 
but he would take possession of ‘Lexas, which | 
fas a sea-coast nearly as extensive, and would | 
require quite as much money to preserve it. | 
He does not feel for the present generation | 
and its immediate posterity, but has a great | 
deai of tenderness and anxiety for the peo-! 
pte who are to inhabit Texas two hundred | 
years hence, resembling in this the old gen 
tleman who fell a crying at the thoughts of 
the miseries to be endured by his great grand 
children yet unborn. In short, Me Clay is! 
for every thing, and he is for nothing, except | 
it be the pulling public affairs to pieces. | 

But this disposition and faculty of pulling 
down, whatisit? It is essentially the temper | 
and talent ofa mob. A rabble of Jews might | 
have destroyed the Temple of solomon; but. 
how many of that rabble could have designed 
ov built up that celebrated structure? 


| 


Debate onthe Spanish Treaty 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
APRIL 3, 1820. 
The House having resolved itself into a commit- 
tee of the whole, on the State of the Union, and 


| 
' 


| conciuded between them, on the 22d of Feb 1819, 


jlentirely in the sentiment once expressec 
Hilustrious hero, whose recent melancholy fall we 
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Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 


| States vests in Congress the power to dispose of 


the territory belonging to them: and that no treaty 
purporting to alienate any part thereof, is valid 
without the concurrence of Congress 

2. Resolved, That the equivalent proposed to be 
given bi Spain to the United States, in the treaty 


| for that part of Louisiana, lying west of the Sabine, 
| Ws inadequate and that it would be inexpedient to 
make a transfer thereof to any foreign.power, and 
to renew the aforesaid treaty. 

Mr Craz said, that, whilst he felt verv grateful 
tothe House for the prompt and respectful man- 
|ner in which they had allowed him to enter npon 
the ciscussion of the resolutions which he had the 
honor of submitting to their notice, he must at the 
same time frankly say, that he thought their char- 
acter and consideration, in the councils of this 
country, were concerned in not letting the present 
session pass off without deliberating upon our 2f- 
fairs with Spain. In coming to the present session 
of Congress, it had been his ai xious wish to be able 
to concur with the Executive branch of the go- 
vernment in the measures which it mght conceive 
itselt culled on to recommend on that subject, for 
two reasons, of which the first, relating personally 
to himself, he would not trouble the committee 
with further noticing. ‘The other was, that it ap- 
peared to him to be always desirable, in respect to 
the foreign action cf this government, that there 
should be a perfect coincidence in opinion be- 
tween its several co-ordinate branches. In time, 
however, of peace it might be allowable to those 
who are charged with the public interests to enter- 
tain and express their respective views, although 
there might be some discordance between them. 
In a season of war, there should be no division in 
the public councils; but an united and vigorous ex- 
ertion to bring the war to an honorable conclusion. 
For his part, whenever that calamity may befal his 
country, he would entertain but one wish, and that 
is, that success might crown our struggle, and the 
war be gloriotis'y and honorably terminated. He 
would never refuse to share in the joys incident to 
the victory of our arms, nor to participate in the 
griefs of defeat and discomfiture. He conceded 
} by that 


! 
' 





j all so sincerely deplore, that fortune may sttend our 
| country in whatever war it may be involved. 
There were two systems of policy, he said, of 
}which our government nad the choice. The first 
| was, by appealing to the justice and affections of 
) Spain, to employ a!) those persnasives which could 
arise out of cur abstinence from any direct coun- 
tenance to the cause of South America and the ob- 
servance of a strict neutrality. The other was, by 
appealing to her justice also and to her fears, to 
prevail upon her to redress the injuries of which we 
complain—her fears, by a recognition of the inde- 
| pendent governments of South America, and leav- 
jing her in a state of uncertainty as to the further 
| Step we might take in respect to those governments. 
Ihe unratified treaty was the result of the first 
system. It could not be positively affirmed what 
effect the other system would have produced; but 
| he verily believed that, whilst it rendered justice 
| to those governments, and would have better com- 
| ported with that magnanimous policy which ought 





the following resolutions, submitted some days ago || to have characterized our own, it would have more 
by Mr. Cray, (Speaker,) being under considera- || successfully tended to an umicable and satisfactory 


tiem 


\\ arrangement of our differences with Spain, 
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The first system has so far failed. At the com- 
mercement of the session, the President recom-| 
mended an enforcement of the provisions of the 
treaty. After three months deliberation, the com 
mittee of foreign affuirs, not being able to concur 
with lim, has made a report recommending the | 
seizure of Florida, in the nature of a reprisal. 
Now, the President recommends our postponement 
of.the subject until the next session. It had been 
his (Mr C’s) intention, whenever the committee 
of foreign affairs should engage the house to uct 
upon their bill, to offer, as a substitute for it, the || 
system which he thought it became this country to 
adopt, of which the occupation of ‘Texas, as our!| 
own, would have been a part, and the recognition || 
of the independent goverumeuts of South America|} 
another. If he did not now bring forward this |! 
system, it was because the committee proposed to |) 
withdraw their bill, and because he knew too much || 
of the temper of the House and of the Executive, | 
to think that it was advisable to bring it forward. || 
He hoped that some suitable opportunity might oe- || 
cur, during the session, for considering the pro- | 
priety of recognizing the independent governments | 
of South Aimcrica 

Viatever Mr. C. might think of the discretion | 
which was evinced in recommending the postpoie- iH 








| 
| 
| 


ment of the bill of the committee of foreign rela- || 
by the President for that recommendation, were i 
e:rilled to the weight which he had given them. i 
Mr.C thought thatthe house was called upon, by | 
a lugh sense of duty, seriously to animadvert upon | 
Sue of thuse reasons. He believed it was the | 
first example, in the annals of the country, in which 
a course of policy, respecting one foreign power, | 
which we must suppose had been deliberately con: | 
sidered, hus been recommended to be abandoned, 
ina domestic communisation from one to arother 
co-ordinate branch of the government, upon the 
avowed ground of the interposition of other foreign 
powers. And what was the nature of this inter-! 
position? It was evidenced by a cargo of scraps | 
gathered up from this Charge d’AMaires and that— 
of loose conversations held with this foreign minis- || 
ter end that—perhaps merge levee conversations, | 

! 

} 

' 





without a commitment in writing, in a solitary in- | 
Stance, of any of the foreign parties concerned, ex 
cept only in the case of his Imperial Majesty; and | 
whiat was the character of his commitment we shall | 
presenuy see But Mr C said, he mnst enter his 
solemn piotcst against this and every other specics 
of foreign interference in our matters with Spain, 
What Lave they to do with them? Would they, 
not repel, as officious and insulting intrusion, any |} 
other foreign states? Would his Imperial Majesty 
have listened, with complacency to our remon- 
strances against the vast acquisitions which he has! 
recently made? He las lately crammed his enor- | 
mous maw with Finland and with the spoils of Po-| 
land, and, whilst the difficult proce-s of digestion | 
is going on, he throws himself upon a couch, and 
cries out—don’t, don’t disturb my repose? | 
He charges his Minister here to plead the cause |! 
of peace and concord? The American ‘ govern- | 
ment is too enlightened (al! sir, how sweet this | 
unction is, which is poured down our backs) to 
take hasty steps. And his Imperial Majesty’s 
Minister here is required to envuge (Mr. C. said | 
he had hoped that tue origina expression was less || 
Strong, but he believed that the French word engus 
bure the same meaning) the American goyernment | 
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&e Nevertheless, “ the Emperor does not in‘er- 
pose in this discussion” No! not he. He makes 
ubove all “ no pretension to exercise an influence, 
in the councils of a foreign power” Not the 
slihtest And vet, at the very instant when he is 
protesting against the imputation of this influence, 
his interposition is proving effectual! His Imperial 
Mayesty has at least manifested so far, in this parti- 
cular, his capacity to govern his empire, by the 
selection of a sagacionss Minister. For if Count 
Nesselrode had never written another paragraph 
he extract from his dispatch to Mr. Politica, which 
has been transmitted to this House, would demote 
strate that lie merited the confidence of his master. 
it was quite vefreshing to read such state papets 
after perusing those (he was sorry to say it; he 
wished there was a veil broad and thick enough to 
conceal them forever) which this treaty bad pro- 
duced on the part of our government. 


Conversations between my Lord Castlereagh and 
our Minister at London had also been communi- 
cated to this House. Nothing from the hand of his 
Lordship is produced; no! he does not commit him- 
self in that way, The sevse in which our Minister 
understood him, and che purport of certain parts 
ot despatches from the British government to its 


| Minister at Madrid, which he deigned to tead to 


our efinister, are alone communicated to uses Now 


|we know very well how deplomatists, when ‘t is 


their pleasure to do so, can wrap themselvesup in 
mystery. No man more than my Lord Castlereagh, 
whoisalso an able Minister, possessing much great- 


\|er talents than are allowed to him generaily in this 


country, can successfully express himself in ambi- 
guous language, when he chooses to employ it. 
Mr, C. recollected himself once to have witnessed 


ij this facility, on the part of his lordship. ‘The case 


was this. When Bonaparte made his escape from 
Elba and invaded France, a great part of Europe 
believed that it was with the connivance of the Bri- 


Htish Ministry. he opposition charged them in 


Parhamemt with it, and they were interrogated to 
know what measures of precaution they had taken 
against such anevent. Lord Castlereagh replied by 
stating that there was an understanding with a cer- 
tain naval officer of high rank, commanding in the 
udjacent seas, that he was to act on certain contin- 
gencies. Now, Mr. Chairman, if you can make any 
thing intelligible out of this reply you will have 
much more success than the Englisit opposition 
had. 

The allowance of interference by foreign powers 
in the affairs of our government, not pertaining 
to themselves, is against the counsels of all our 
wisest politicians—those of Washington, Jefferson, 
and. he would add also, those of the present chief 
magistrate ; for, pending this very Spanish negoci- 
ation, the offer of the mediation of foreign states 
was declined, upon the true ground that Europe 
had her system, and we ours; and thatit was not 
compatible with our policy to entangle ourselves 
in the labyrinths of hers. But a mediation is far 
preterable to the species of interference on which 


| it had been his reluctant duty to comment. The 


mediator is a judge, placed on high, his conscience 
his guide, the world his spectator, and posterits Ais 
judge. His position is one, therefore, of the great- 
est responsibility. But what responsibility is there 
altached to this sort of irregular, drawing room, 
‘triguing interposition ? tHe could see no motive 
ior governing or uiflugnging our policy, in regard 











TAs 


to Spain, furnished in any of the communieations 
whieh respected! he dispositions of fore:gn powers. 
He regretted, for iis part, that they had been at all 
consulted. There was nothing in the charactor of 
the power of Span; nothingin the beneficial na- 
ture of the stipulations of ‘ie treaty to us whieh 
warranted usin «< kiog the ad of foreign powers, 
iF . «vy case whatever that aid was desirable. He 
was far from saying that, in the foreign action of 
this government, it might not be prudent to keep 
a watchful eye upon the probable conduct of for- 
eign powers That might be a material circum- 
stance to be taken into consideraiton. Bat he 
never would avow to our own people—never pro- 
mulgate to foreign powers, that their wishes and 
interference were the controling causes of vur pol- 
icy. Such promnigation would lead to the most 
alarming consequences. It was to invite further 
interposition. It might, in process of time, create 
in the bosom of our country a Russian faction, a 
Biitish faction, a French faction Every nation 
ought to be jealous of this species of interference, 
what ver was its form of government. But of all 
forms of government the united testimony of all 
history admonished a Republic to be most guarded 
against it. From the moment that Puilip intermed- 
died in the affairs of Greece, the liberty of Greece 
was dou'ned tv inevitable destruction 

Suppose, said Mr. C we could see the communi- 
cations which hase passed between His imperal 


Majes 5 and the British government, respectively, ' 


aod Spain, in regard to the United States; what 


do you imagine would be their character? Do you , 


Suppuse that the same language has been held to 
Spam and to us? Do you not, on the contrary, 
believe, that sentiment+ have been expressed to 
her, consoling to her pride? That we have been 
represented, perhaps, as an ambitious Kepublic, 
6ceking to aggrandize ourselves at her expense ? 
Inthe other ground tak: n by the President, the 
present distressed condition of Spain, for his recom 
mendat on of iorbearance to act during the present 
session, Mr.C. was sorry also to say that it did not 
appear to him to be solid. He could well con- 
ceive how the weakness;of your aggréssor might- 
wacn he was withholding from you justice, forma 
Motive for your pressing your equitable demands 
upon him; but he could not accord in the wisdom 
of that policy which would wait his recovery of 
strength, so as to enable him successtully to resist 
those demands. Nor would it comport with the 
practice of our own government heretofore: Did 
we not, in 1811, when the present monarch of 
Spain was an ignoble captive, and the people of 
the Peninsula were contending for the inestimable 
privileges of self-government, seize and occupy 
that part of Louisiana which is situated between 
the Mississippi and the Perdido? What must the 
people of Spain thunk of that policy which would 
not spare them, and which commiserates alone an 
anworthy prince, whe ignominiously surrendered 
bimself to his enemy; a vile despot, of whom 1 
carinot speak in appropriate language without de- 
parting from the respect due to this house or to 
myself? What must the people of South America 
think of this sympathy for Ferdinand, at a moment 
when they, as well as the people of the Peninsula 
themselves, (if we are tu believe the lat «accounts, 
and God send they may be true,) are struggling for 
fiberty ? 
Again: When we declared our late just war 
against Great Britain, did we wait ior a s.oment 
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distress; or dil we not rather wisely select a ve- 
rion when there was tie sreatest probability of 
siving success to our arns? What wasthe con- 
siaint in England, what the language of fiction 
vere ? Was i not that we had cricily proclaimed 
the warat atime when she was siruggiing for the 
liberties of the world? ilow truly, let the sequel 
and the voice of impurtial history tell 
|} Whilst he could not, therefore, Mr. C. said per- 
jsuade himself that the reasons assigned bv the 
| President for postponing the subject of our Span- 
lish affairs until another session, were entitled to all 
jtne weight which le seemed to think belonged to 
jthem, he did not nevortieless regret that the par- 
| ieular project recommended by the committee of 
| foreign rela'ions was ‘ius to be disposed of ; for it 
j| Was war—vwar, attempted to be disguised. And it 
‘| we went to war, he thougtt it should have no other 
, imit than indemnity for the past, and security for 
the future: He had notdea of the wisdom of that 
jj measure of hostility winch would bind us, whilst 
the other party is left free. 
| Before he proceeded to consider the particular 
|| propositions which the resoiutions contained which 
i} he had the honor of submitting, it was material to 
, determine the actual posture of our relations to 
spain, He considered it too clear to need discuss 
sion, that the treaty was atan end; that it contatn- 
ied, in its present state no obligation whatever up- 
/on us, and no obligation whatever on the part of 
Spain. It was asif it had never been. We are 
,remitted back to the state of our rights and our 
demands which existed prior to tie conclusion of 
i the treaty, with this only difference, that, instead 
of being merged in, or weakened by the treaty, 
they have acquired all the additional force which 
the intervening time and the faithlessness of Spain 
,,can Communicate to them = Standing on this posi- 
|, tion, he should not deem it necessary to interfere 
| with the treaty-making pewer, if a fixed and per- 
‘severing purpose had not been indicated by it, to 
| obtain the revival of the treaty. Now he thought 
lita bad treaty. The interest of the country, as it 
H appeared to iim, forbade itsrenewal. Being gones 
jit was perfectiy incon reheasible to him why so 
}, much solicttude was manifested to restore it. Yet 
jj 1t is clang to with the same sort of frantic affection 
i; with which the bereaved mother hugs her dead in- 
fant, in the vain hope of bringing 1 back to life. 
Has the House of Representatives a right to ex. 
, press its opiuion upon the arrangement made in 
ithat treaty ? The President, by asking Congress 
| to carry it into eifect, has given us yurisdiction of 
| the subject, if we had it not before. We derive 
from that circumstance the risnt to consider, Ist, 
if there be a treaty ; 2dly, if we ought to carry it 
into effect; and, ddly, ifthere be no treaty, whethe 
er it be expedient to assert our rights, independent 
of thetreaty It will not be contended that we 
are restricted to that specific mode of redress 
which the President intimated in his opening Me3- 
| sage. 
rhe first resolution which he had presented, as- 
serted that the Constitution vests in the Congress 
of the United States the power to dispose of the 
territory belonging to them; and that no treaty 
purporting to alienate any portion thereof, is valid, 
without the concurrence of Congress. The prop- 
os.tion Which it asserts, was, he thought, suificient- 
ly maintained by barely reading the clause in the 
constitutiun on which it rests: ‘* The Congress 
siall have power to dispose of, &c. the territory or 
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It was far from his wish to renew at large a discus 
sion of the treaty naking power 
tion of the United Siates had not defined the pre- 
cise limits of that power, because, from the nature 
of it, they could not be preseribed. Ht appeared 
to him. however, ¢that no safe: America: statesman 
would assign to it a boundiess scope. He presum 
ed, for example, that it would not be contended 
that ina gevernment which was in iscit limited 
there was a functionary without limit. The first 
gicat bound to the power in question, he appre- 
he: ded, was, that no treaty could constitutionally 
transcend the very objects and purposes of the | 
government itself. He thought, also, that where-| 
ever there were specific granis of power to Con. | 
Riess, they limited and controlled, or, he would 





river say, nodilied the exercise of the general} 
giant of the treaty-meking power, upon the prin-| 
ej; '¢ which was familiar to every one He did not 


insist that the treaty. meking power could not act 
upon the subject committed to the charge of Con 
gress; he merely contended that the concurrence 
of Congress in its action upon those subiects, was 
nece Nos would he insist that the concurrence 
should precede that action, It would be always most 
desis! hat itshould precede it, if convenient 
to guard against the commtment of Congress, on 
the one hand, by the Executive, or on the other, 
what mightseem to be a violation of the faith of} 
tlh. country, pledged for the ratification of the trea 
ty. Tuthe was perfcetly aware, that it would be 
very often highly inconvenient to deliberate, ina 
body so numercus as Congress, on the nature ol 
these terms on which it might’be proper to tres 
with foreign poweis Tn the view of the subject 
which he had been taking, there was a much higher 
degree of security to the interests of this country. 
For, with all his respect for the President and Se 
nate, itcould not disparage the wisdom of their 
councils, to add to it that of this House also. But, 
it the concurrence of this House be not necessary 
in the cases asserted; it there be no restriction up- 
on the power he was considering, it might draw to 
itself and abserb the whole of the powers of go- 
verement. ‘To contract aliances; to stipulate for 
raising troops to be employed in a common war 
about to be waged; to grant subsidies; even to in- 
troduce foreign troops within the bosom of the 
country, were not npfrequent instances of the ex 
ercise of this power; and if in all such cases the 
honor and faith of the nation were committed, by | 
the exclusive act of the President and Senate, the | 
melancholy duty alone might be left to Congress of | 
recording the ruin of the republic. 

The House of Representatives has uniformly 
maintained its right to deliberate upon those trea 
tiesin which their co-operation was asked by the} 
Executive. Inthe firstcase that occurred in the 
progress of our government, that of the treaty, com- 
monly called Mr. Jay’s treaty, after General Wash- 
ington refused to communicate his instructions to 
that minister, the House asserted its right, by 50 
odd votes to SO odd. In the last case that occur- 
red, the Convention of 1815 with Great Britain, 
although it passed off upon what was called a com- 
promise, this House substantially obtained its ob- 
ject; for, if that Convention operated as a repeal of 
the laws with which it was incompatible, the act 
which passed was altogether unnecessary 

Supposing, however, that no treaty which un- 
dertak es to dispose of the territory .¢ the United 
States is valid, without the concurrence of Congress, 
* may he contended that such treaty may constitu. 
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tionally fix the limits of the territories of the Uni- 
ted States, where they are disputed, without the 
co-operation of Congress. He admitted it, when 
the fixation of the limits simply was the object. As 
in the case of the river. St Croix, or the more re- 
cent stipulation in the treaty of Ghent, or in that of 
the treaty with Spain of 1795. In all these cases, 
the treaty making power merely reduces to cer- 
tainty that which was before unascertained. It an- 
nounces the fact; it proclaims, in a tangible form, 
the existence of the boundary. It does not make a 
new boundary; it asserts only where the old boun- 
dary was. But it cannot, under color of fixing a 


|| boundary previously existing, though not in fact 


marked, undertake to cede away, without the con- 
currence of Congress, whale provinces. If the sub- 


ject be one of a mixed character, if it consists part- 


ly of cession, and partly of the fixation of a prior 
limit. he contended that the President must come 
here for the consent of Congress. But in the Flo- 
rida treaty it was not pretended that the object was 
simply a declaration of where the western limit of 
Louisiana was It was, on the contrary, the case of 
an avowed cession of territory from the United 
States to Spain. The whoie of the correspondence 
manifested that the respective parties to the nogo- 
ciation were not engaged so much in an enquiry 
where the limit of Louisiana was, as that they were 
exchanging overtures as to where it should be. 
Hence, we find various linits proposed and discus- 
sed Atone time the Mississippi is preposed; then 
the Missouri; then a river discharging itself into the 
Gulf east of the Sabine. A vast desert is proposed 
to separate the territories of the two powers: and 
finally the Sabine, which neither of the parties had 
ever contended was the ancient limit of Louisiana, 
is adopted, and the boundary is extended from its 
source by a line perfectly new and arbitrary; and 
the treaty itsclf proclaims its purpose to bea ces- 
sion from the United States to Spain. 

The second resolution comprehended three pro 
positions. the first of which was, that the equivalent 
granted by Spain to the United States for the pro- 
vince of Texas was inadequate. To determine this 
it was necessary to estimate the value of what we 
gave and of what we received This involved an 
enquiry into our claim to Texas. It was not his 
purpose to enter at large into this subject. He 
presumed the spectacle would not be presented of 


| questioning, in this branch of the government, our 


title to Texas, which had been constantly maintain- 
ed by the Executive for more than fifteen years 
past, under three several administrations, He was 
at the same time ready and prepared to make out 
our title, if any one in this House were fearless 
enough to controvert it. He would, for the pre- 
sent, briefly state, that the man who is most fami- 
liar with the transactions of this government, who 
largely participated in the formation of the Consti- 
tution, and in all that has been done under it, who 
besides the eminent services that he has rendered 
his country, principally contributed to the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana, and why must be supposed, from 
his various opportunities, best to know its limits, 
declared, fifteen years ago, that our title to the Rio 
Del Norte was as well founded as it was to the isl- 
and of New Orleans. [Here Mr.C. read an extract 
from a memoir presented in 1805, by Mr. Monroe 
and Mr. Pinckney, to Mr, Cevellos, proving that the 
boundary of Louisiana extended eastward to the 
Perdido and westward to the Rio Del Norte, in 
which they say, * The facts and principles which 
justify this conclusion, are so satisfactory te their 
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rovernment as to convince it thatthe United States | tainly a fair object of our policy; and ought never 
have not a better ryght to the istan l of New Orleans, | to be lost sight of. It was even a laudable ambition 
uinler the cession referred to, than they have tothe | in any chief magistrate to endeavour to illustrate 
whole district of territory thus described.”] ‘The | the epoch of his adininistration, by such an acquisi- 
title to the Perdido on the one side, andto the Rio | sition. ft was less necessary, however, to fi!l the 
licl Norte on the other, rested on the same princi- | measure of the bonurs of the present chief mais. 
ple—the priority of discovery and of occupation by | trate than that of any other man, in consequence 
france. Spain had first discovered and made an | of the large share which he had in obtaining all 
establishment at Pensacola: France at Dauplin isl || Louisiana. But, whoever may deserve the renown 
and inthe Bay of Mobile. The intermediate space | winch may attend the incorporation of Florida into 
was unoccupied; and the principle observed among || our confederacy, tt is our business, aa the represen. 
Luropean nations having contiguous settlements, |'tatves of that people, who are to pay the price of 
being that the unoccupied space between them |'it, to take care, as far as we constitutionally can, 
stiould be equally divided, was applied to it, and | that too much is not given He would not give 
the Perdido thus became the common boundary || Vexas tor Viorida in a naked exchange We were 
So, west of the Mississippi, La Salle, acting under || bound by the treaty to give not merely Texas, but 
France, in 1682 or 3, first discovered that river. {n || tive millions of dollars also, and the excess beyond 
1655, he made an establishment on the Bay of St. |/ that sum of all our claims upon Spain, which have 
Bernard, vest of the Colorado, emptying into it || been variously estimated at from fifteen to twenty 
‘Vhe nearest Spanish settlement was Panuco, and i mulhons of dollars! 
the Rio Del Norte, about the midway line, became || The public is not generally apprized of another 
the common boundary. | large consideration which passed from us to Spain, 
All accounts csocurred in representing Texas to | if au interpretation which he had heard given to the 
be extremely valuable. Its superticial extent was |; treaty were just, end it was certainly plausible — 
three or four times greater than that of Florida | Sub equent to the transfer, but before the deivery 
‘The climate was delicious; the soil fertile; the mar- |, of Louisiana from Spain to France, the tien gover- 
gins of the rivers abounding in live oak; and the ||nor of New Orleans, (he believed his name was 
country admitting of easy settlement. i possessed, |, Gayoso) made a number of curcessions upon the 
worcover, if he were not misinfor ned, one of the |) payment of an inconsiderable pecuntary considera. 
tiuest ports in the Gulf of .Mexico. The produc- | tion, amounting to between 900,000 and a million 
tions of which it was capable, were suited to our || ef acres of land, similar to those recently made at 
wants. The unfortunate captive of st. Helena |) Mad:d,to the royal favorites. This land is situa- 
wished for ships, commerce, and colonies. We | ted in Feliciana, and between the Mississippi and 
have them all, if we do not wantonly throw them ;/the Amite, in the present state of Louisiana. It was 
away, The colonies of other countrics are separa- |, granted to persons who possessed the very best 
ted from them by vast seas, requiring great expense | information of the couniry, and is no doubt, there- 
tu protect them, and are held subject to a constant || fore, the choice land. ‘The United States have ne- 
risk of their being torn from their grasp. Our co- || ver recogmzed, but have constantly denied the va- 








tonies, on the contrary, are united to and form a || lidity of these concessions. It is contended by the 


part of our continent; and the same Mississippi, |! partes concerned, that they are confirmed by the 
from whose rich deposit, the best of them (Louisi- {| late treaty, By the second article, his Catholic 
ana) has been formed, will transport on her bosom || Majesty cedes to the United States, in full*proper- 
the brave and patriotic men from her tributary || ty and sovereignty, all the territories which belong 
streams, to defend and preserve the next most valu || to him, situated to the Eastward of the Mississipp’, 
able, the province of Texas. | known by the name of Lust and West Florida, Aad 
We wanted Florida, or rather we shall want it, |! by tbe eighth article, all the grants of land made be- 
or, to speak yet more correctly, we want no body || fore the 24th of January, 115,.by bis Catholic Wa. 
else to have it. We do not desire it for immediate || jessy, or by his lawful euthorities, shall be ratified 
use. It fills a space in our imagination, and we wish || and confirmed, &c Now, the grants in question, 
it to complete the arrondisement of our territory. || having been made long prior to that day, are sup- 
{t must certainly come to us. The ripened fruit || posed tobe coniirmed. He understood, from a pers 
will not more surely fall. Florida is enclosed in be- |}son interested, tuat Don Onis had assured him it 
tween Alabama and Georgia, and cannot escape. || was his intention to confirm them. Whether the 
Vexasmay. Whether we get Florida now or some |} American negociator had the same intention or not 
five or ten years hence, is of no consequence, pro- || he (Mr. C.) did not know. It will not be pretend- 
vided no other power gets it; and if any other pow- || ed, that the letter of .Wr. Adams, of the 12th of 
er should attempt to take it, an existing act of Con- || March, 1818, in which he declines to treat any fur- 
gress authorizes the President to prevent it. He {| ther with respect to any part of the territory inclu 
was not disposed to disparage Florida, but its in- |} ded within the limits uf the state of Louisiaua, can 
trinsic value was incomparably less than that of || control the operation of the subsequent treaty. — 
‘Texas. Almostits sole value was military. The |} hat treaty must be interpreted by what is in its 
possession of it would undoubtedly communicate }{an+ ot by what is out of it. The overtures which 
some additional security to Louisiana and to the A- |} passed between the parties respectively, pri r to 
merican commerce in the Gulf of Mexico. But it || the conclusion of the treaty, can nether restrict not 
Was not very essential to have it for protection to |j enlargeits meaning. Moreover, when Mr. M dison 
Georgia and Alabama. There could be no attack |} oce pied in 1811, the country between the Missis- 
upon either of them, by a foreign power, on the |jsipp: and the Perdido, he declared, that, in out 
site of Florida. It now covered those states. An- |} han ts it should be, as it has been, subject to nego- 
nexed to the United States, and we should have to |! ciotion. 


extend our line of defence so as to embrace Florida. 1 esults, then, that we have given tor Florida 
Par trom being, therefore, a source of immediate |} char ed and encumbered as it is— 
profit, it would be the occasion of considerable im- 1 . Unincumbered Texas; 








mediate expeveg. The acquisition of it wascer-'! 2., Five millions of dollars; 
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34. A surrender of all our claims upon Spain, not 
Included in that five miliions; and, 

4ih. If the interpretation of the treaty which he | 
had stated were well founded, abbdut a million of | 
acres of the best unseated land in-the state of Lou- | 
jsiana, worth perhaps ten millions of dollars. 

The first proposition contained m the second | 
resolution was thus, Mr. C. thought, fully sustain: | 
ed. The next was, that it was inexpedient to cede | 
‘fexas to any foreign power. Mr C. said he was} 
opposed to the transfer of any part of the territo- 
ries of the U. States to any foreign power. They | 
constituted, in his opinion, a sacred inheritance of | 
posterity, which we ought to preserve unimpaired 
He wished it was, if ii were not, a fundamental | 
and inviolable law of the land, that they should be | 
inalienable to any foreign power. It was quite | 
evident that it was in the order of Providence; 
that it was an inevitable result of the principle of | 
population, that the whole of this continent, inclu- 
ding Texas, was to be peopled in process of time. 
The question was, by whose race shall it be peo- 
pled? In our hands it will be peopled by freemen, | 
and the sons of freemen, carrying with them our | 
language, our laws, and our liberties; establishing | 
on the praries of Texas temples dedicated to the 
simple and devout modes of worship of God, inci- | 
dent to our religion, and temples dedicated to that 
freedom which we adore next to Him. In the! 
hands of others, it may become the habitation of 
despotism and of slayes, subject to the vile domi- 
nion of the Inquisition and of superstition. He 
knew that there were honest and enlightened men 
who feared that our confederacy was already too 
large, and that there was danger of disruption 
arising out of the want of reciprocal coherence be- 
tween its several parts. He hoped and believed 
that the principle of representation, and the forma- 
tion of states, would preserve tis an united people 
But if Texas, after being peopled by us and grap- 
pling with us, should, at some distant day, break 
off, sie will carry along with hera noble crew, con- | 
sisting of our children’s children ‘The difference | 
between those who might be disinclined to its an 
nexation to our confederacy, and him, was, that 
their system began where his might, possibly, in 
some distant future day, terminate; and that theirs 
began with a foreign race, aliens to every thing 
that we hold dear, and his ended with a race par- | 
taking of all our qualities. 

The last proposition which the second resolution | 
affirms, is, that it is inexpedient to renew the trea. | 
ty. If Spain had promptly ratified it, bad as it is, | 
he would have acquiesced in it. After the pro | 
tracted negotiation which it terminated; after the | 
irritating and exasperating correspondence which | 
preceded it, he would have taken the treaty asa 
man who has passed a long and restless night, turn- 
ing and tossing in his bed, snatches at day an hour’s 
disturbed repose. But she would not ratify. it; 
she would not consent to be bound by it, and she 
has liberated us from it. Is it wise to renew the 
negotiation, if it is to be recommenced, by announ. | 
cing to her at once our ultimatum? Shall we not | 
give her the vantage ground? In early life he had 
sometimes indulged in a species of amusement, 

which years and experience had determined him 
to renounce, which, if the committee would allow 
him to use it, furnished him with a figure—Shall 
we enter on the game, with our hand exposed to 
the adversary, whilst he stiuffles the cards to ac- 
quire more strength? What has lost us his ratifi- | 
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*y to procure the ratilication, and the hopes which 
(iat importenity inspired, that he could yet obtain 
nore trom us. Get us undeceive him. Let us 
‘oclain the acknowledged truth that the treaty is 
rejudicial to the interests of this country. Are we 
rot told, by the Secretary of State, in the bold and 
oniident assertion, that Don Onis was autuorized 
o grant us much more, and that Spain dare not 
deny his instructions? That the line of demarca- 
ion is far within his limits? Tf sie would have then 
granted us more, is her position now more favora- 
ble to her im the negotiation? In our relations to 
foreign powers, it may be sometimes pelitic to sae 
crifice 4 portion of our rights to secure the residue. 
Butis Spain such a power, as that it becomes us to 
sacrifice those rights? Is she entitled to it by her 
justice, by her observance of good faith, or by her 
possible annoyance of us in the event of war? She 
will seek, as she has sought, procrastination in the 
negotiation, taking the treaty as the basis. She 
will dare to offend us, as she has insulted us, by 
asking the disgraceful stipulation that we shali not 
recognize the Patriots. Let us put aside the trea- 
ty; tell her to grant us our rights, to their utter 
most extent. And if she still pulters, let us assert 
those rigiits, by whatever measures it is for the in- 
terest of our country to adopt 
If the treaty were abandoned; if it were not on 
the contrary signified, too distinctly, that there wae 
to be acontinued and unremitting endeavor to ob- 
tain its revival, he wouid not think it advisable for 
this house to interpose. But, with all the information 
in our possession, and holding the opinions which 
he entertained, he thought it the bounden duty of 
tne House to adopt the resolutions. He had ac- 
quitted himself of what he deemed a solemn duty 
in bringing up the subject. Others would discharge 
theirs according to their own sense of them. 


+ e+e — 


Congressional Document. 
NATIONAL CURRENCY, &c, 





Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in obe+ 
dience to a resolution of the House of Represen- 
tatives of lst March, 1319, transmitting statements 
in relation to the condition of the Bank of the 
United States and its Offices; also staterments in 
relation to the situation of the different Charter- 
ed Banks, in the different states, andthe District 
of Columbia, &c. [Concluded from page 186.} 

It has already been said, that every attempt which 
has been made to introduce a paper currency has 
failed. It may also be said, that of all the systems 
which, during the discussion of this interesting sub- 
ject, both in Europe and the United States, have 
been proposed, none are free from objections.. It 
is possible that no system can be devised, which will 
be entirely free from objection To ensure the 
possibility of employing such a currency with ad- 
vantage, it ig necessary: 

1, ‘hat the power of the government over the 

currency be absolutely sovereign. 

2. That its stability be above suspicion. 

3. That its justice, morality, and intelligence, be 
unquestionable. 

4, That the issue of the currency be made not 
only to depend upon the demand for it, but 
that an equivalent be actually received. 

§, That an cquivalent can only be found in the 

r delivery of an equal amount of gold or silver, 





eation of the treaty? Incontestibly our importum-! 


or of public stock. 
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6. That, whenever from any canse it may become ;, have successively administered the affairs of th we 


redundant, it may be funded at an interest 2 | 
fraction below that which was surrendered at | 


its issue. 

1. This proposition needs no elucidation. Coin- 
age, and the regulation of money, have, in all na- 
tions, been considered one of the highest acts ot 
govereignty. It may well be doubted, however, 
whether a sovereign power over the coinage neces- 
sarily gives the right to establish a paper currency. 
The power to establish such a currency ought not 
only to be unquestionable, but unquestioned. Any 
doubt of the legality of the exercise of such an au 
thority could not fail to mar any system which hu- 
man ingenity could devise. 

2. A metallic currency, having an intrinsic value, 
independent of that which is given to it by the 
sovereign authority, does not depend upon the 
stability of the government for its value. Revolu- 
tions may arise ; insurrections may menace the ex. 
istence of the government; a metallic currency 
rises in value under such circumstances; it be- 
eomes more valuable, compared with every spe- 
cies of property whether movable or immovable, 
in proportion to the instability of the government. 
Not so with a paper currency : its credit depends, | 
in a great degree, upon the confidence reposed 


j| Elizabeth, a pound-troy of standard silver was di. 


} nations, a reasonadle confidence may be reposed in 
ihe fulfilment of the obtigations which may be con. 

racted by existing governments, where the reien of 

aw is firmly established. It is not denied thar a ny. 
ipercurrency furnishes strong temptations to abuse. 
Villions may be issued in a few days; and the de. 
ificiences in the revenne promptly supplied if te 
| condition of receiving an equivalent is abandon. 
ed. ‘The moment the currency sha!l shall be issu. 
ed as a financial resource, depreciation will foll ww, 
and all the relations of society will be disturbed. 
}If the government of the nation, in which a paper 
jcurrency has been estalished, shail be deeply im. 
pressed with this trath, will it not be restrained 
|trem the apprehended abuse?) Currency of every 
| Kind is liable to great abuses. The history of the 
coinage of every nation whose annals are known, 
|is litle more than a detail of the frauds which have 
,been practised by governments upon the people ; 
juntil the twentieth year of the reign of Edward the 
| UE. of England, a pound-troy of silver, of standard 
; fineness, and a pound sterling were synonimous 
terms: twenty shilimgs sterling being, in fact, a 
/pound-troy of standard silver. Change followed 


}change, in rapid succession, until, in the reign of 
} 


in the stability of the authority by which it was is || rected to be coined into sixty-two shillings. ‘This 
sued. Should that authority be overthrown by for- jimmense change in the value of the currency was 
eign force, or intestine commotion, an immediate effected in the space of about two centuries In 
depreciation, if not an absolute annihilation, of its!/ other modern states, during the same period, 
value, would ensue. |, changes not less important occurred in the coinage. 





3. It might, however, be saved from such de- | Frequently these changes were etfected by dete- 


struction by a well grounded confidence in the  riorating the standard fineness of the coin. For 
justice and intelligence of the government wiich || more than a century past, the coinage of the civ- 
should succeed that which had been overthrown. | ized world has undergone no material change 
Whe history of modern times furnishes examples || with a view to the practice of fraud apon the peo- 
that are calculated to inspire t's confidence. In ple. Whether this forbearance is to be attributed 
Brance, during the Revolution whicl bas just ter-'| to an improvment in the morality of modern gov: 
tminated, the public debt was reduced to one third |! ernments, or to a more correct understanding of 
ofits amount. The same rule was applied to the |/ the principles of currency and of the consequences 
public debt of the Dutch republic, when it fell un-|| that must result from every change by which the 
der French domination. ‘{n the successive politic-|) relations of society are affected, it turnishes just 
al changes to which France has, since that period,|/ ground of expectation that they will not hereaf 
been snbjected, the public debt and the public en-|!ter be attempted. Nothing more 1s necessary to 
gagements have been maintained with the strictest || secure an unalterable adherence te the maxims 
good faith. In Holland, that portion of the public | upon which it is manifestly necessary that a paper 


debt, which had been abolished by the French || 
government, has been restored. In the opinion of |} 
well informed men, however, the conditions con- |) 
nected with that restoration were so oncrous as to! 
render it almost nominal. Indeed, the public debt | 
in that country had become so disproportionate 
to the means of the nation when deprived of the” 
resources it enjoyed when the debt was contract: |; 
ed, that the reduction which it underwent while |, 
the country was annexed to the Freneh empire, 
was not generally considerd an evil. The reduc- | 
tion of the national debt of France during the! 
revolution, was perhaps equally indispensable. If, 
the intelligence of the age, and the influence of| 
public opinion, even in States where the the reign! 
of law was but imperfectly established, have been ' 
sufficient to induce the governments which have | 
alternately succeeded each other for the last 25, 
years, in France and Holland, to respect the public | 
engagements which had been previously contract- 
ed, well gronnded expectations may be cherisned 
that the period is rapidly passing away when the, 
public faith of nations can be violated with impu-| 
nity. 
fi public engagements, under such circumstances, | 
have been consigered obligatory upon those who} 





currency must be founded tn order to preserve an 
uniformity of value, than the same morality and 
the sume intelligence. Without assuming the 
principle of the perfectibility of human nature, the 
hope may be iudulged that the nature of currency 
will continue to command the attention of states 
men, and that the abuses which have resulted from 
improper changes in the currency will not again 
occur in the same egree. 

4. When the currency is metallic, no ad lition 
can be made to it without giving an equivalent. 
It is indispensable that this condition should be an- 
nexed to the acquision of the paper currency, pre- 
liminary to its entering into circulation. I it can 
be put in circulation, only on paying its nominal 
amount in that which has a general and fixed value, 
determined by the censent of other nations, it will 
continue to preserve that value during the time it 
circulates, unless the relation which it bore, at the 
time of its issue, to the quantity of articles, the 
exchanges of which it is destined to perform, shall 
be varied. 

5. As a paper currency is issued ‘upon the na- 


\| tional credit, the whole property of tle nation is 


pledged for its redemtion, whenever, by any cit- 
cumstance, it may become the interest of the com- 
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that it should be redeemed. 
manifest that it should not issue upon the 
t of anv individual, or association of indivi- 

A part can never be equal to the whole. 
« credit of any individual, or association of indi- 
duals, cannot be equivalent to that of the nation 


i is, there- 
munity, It is, tl 
fore, 13 
erect 


qias 


of which they forma part. — | 
that, although the credit of individuals is not equi- 

yalent to the credit of the nation, yet, an equiva- 

lent for a particular portion of that credit, may be 
fxund in the pledge or mortgage of property of , 
greater value than the currency issued | 
upon it. 1 his may be true; but the value of pro- 
perty has been continually fluctuating: it will con- | 
tinue to finctuate, after giving to the advocates of | 
a paper currency tull credit for the superior sta- 
hility which, they suppose, wil, attend its substitu. 
tion tor gold and silver, as the standard of value. 
Bat this is not the only objecuon to the acceptance 
of property asa pledye tor the payment, by indivi. | 
duals, of an equivalent for the paper currency | 
winch may be advanced upon such pledge. Frauds | 
w ll be practised by pledgmg property which is | 
encumoered, which it would be extremely difficult 

to detect. The government will be involved in 

endless litigation with individuals who are interest. | 
ed in the incumbrances by which its rights to the} 
property pledged 1s embarrassed. In such con-| 
tests, the interest of the government is always en- | 
dangered, even where right is on its sile. itis not 

qualified to enter into such litigations, with an equal 
cuance of success. The feelings of the communtty | 
are always, except in flagrant cases of fraud, upon 
the side of an individual supposed to be struggling | 
with the overwhelming influence of authority. Be-| 
sides, in all contests of this nature, something of 
the respect tor the government, which ought to! 
be cherished by the citizens, especially of a free! 
state will be lost. The situation is invidious, and | 
ought not voluntarily to be assumed by a govern-} 


equal or 


| 
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a difficulty of that nature. 
.ment, banks existed, deriving their powers from 





If, in such a govern- 


t, the specie in their possession would be gradu- 


jally exchanged for the paper currency which would 
'become the basis of their operations. 
the specie which they possessed would be thus ex- 
But, it may be said, |Changed, but exertions would, from time to time, 
; | be made to acquire the sums necessary to support 
their banking operations” 


Not only 


Specie would be im. 
ported, even at an expense, for the purpose of be- 
ing exchanged. Whilst specie formed the basis of 
the operations of banks, its importation could not 
fail to be productive of loss. Each importation not 


|lonly produced the necessity of additional importa- 


tions, but at an increased expense. But, when im- 
portations shall be made for the purpose of being 
exchanged for the currency, the exportation of the 
specie thus imported will not affect the operations 
of the banks. It is only when the funding of the 


|| currency shall commence, that they will be admon- 


ished to desist from further importations. Ind:vi- 
duals and banks would likewise exchange public 
stock at the rates prescribed by the avstem for the 
paper currency. Whenever the demand for cur- 
rency should be such as to raise the interest of mo- 
ney considerably above that produced by the pub- 
lic stock, it would by banks and individuals be given 
in exchange for the currency. But the facility 
which the existence of a public debt furnishes in 
procuring the paper currency, is counterbalanced 
by the difficulty of complying with the public en- 
gagements to discharge such debt in a metallic 
currency. Aftera papercirculation shall be substi- 
tuted tor gold and silver, they will be found in the 
country only in the quantity demanded for manu- 
tactures, and forsuch branches of commerce as are 
entirely dependent upon them. <A considerable 
demand for gold and silver by the government, to 
meet its engagements, previously contracted, would 
raise their price in the market, and render the ob- 


ment jestous of its dignity and purity of character. | ligation to discharge those engagements in the pre- 
It is. therefore, believed that a national currency |, Clous metals not only extremely onerous, but, per- 


cannot be issued with safety, te | 
prospect of success, and with sufficient security | 
aganst redundancy, but in exchange for gold and 
silver of a definite standard, or tor the public stock 


at certain fixed rate. 


with a reasonable i 


haps, sometimes impracticable. In such a state, a 
{compromise with the public ereditors would seem 
to be a preleminary measure. This, under any cir- 
cumstances, would be a measure of great delicacy 


When issved in exchange | and difficulty, and, in some cases, would probably 


for them, and for them alone, there is, though not || be utterly impracticable. 


the same, yet perhaps an equal security against re- | 
dundancy asin the case of a metallic currency. | 
When it is issu d in exchange for coin, there is no} 
addition made to the currency. When it is issued | 
in exchange for public stock, commanding, previ- 
ously to the exchange, its par value im Coin, the | 
parity who acqtires the currency parts with that 
which was equal to specie, and is deprived of the 
annual interest which it produced. . Unless the in- 
terest of the currency, resulting from its scarcity, 
should exceed that paid upon the stock, it would 


not be demanded in exchange for the stock. In| 
either case, the danger of redundancy is extremely | 


remote. By the exchange of specie forcurrency, 
the active capital of the country will be increased 
to the am unt of the currency; and the capacity 
of (ie nation to redeem it, whenever it shall, by any 
circ: mstance whatever, become expedient, will be 
unquestionable. 

Hut it may be doubted whether, under such con. 
ditions, a paper currency ever can be put in circu- 
lation. Under a government firmly established, 
conducted by apright and enlightened councils, 


6. Whenever, from any cause, the currency 
should become redundant, the redundancy may be 
funded at a rate of interest a fraction below the rate 
of legal interest. 
In determining the rate at which it may be fund- 
ed, due regard should be paid to the rate of inte- 
rest previously existing in the state. The rate of 
interest, it is conceived, ought not to depend, and 
where a metallic currency prevails does not depend 
solely upon the amount of curreucy necessary to 
perform, with facility, the exchanges required by 
the wants and convenience of society. In a new 
country, where there is but a slight accumulation 
of capital, the interest ot money will be high, npot- 
withstanding there may be even a redundancy of 
currency beyond what is necessary to effect its ex- 
changes. In such a country, ail the objects upon 
which capital may be employed, except those of 
the most simple kind, are unoccupied. The cur- 
rency necessary to effect the exchanges of its pro- 
perty, moveable and immoveable, will be entirely 
insufficient to satisfy the demand for capital for 
those objects. If it should be multiplied, so as to 





and p issessing absolute power over the currency, 
itis b -lieved there is no just reason to apprehend 








e qual that demand, it would exceed the demand 
for necessary exchanges of society, and, conse 
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quently, depreciate. Such, in fact, it is believed, 


would be the consequence of issuing the currency 
upon individual credit, or upon the pledge of pro 
perty, at arate of interest below that which pre 
viously existed in the state Any change of the 
interest of money by law, previous to its having 
taken place in individual transactions, in conse- 
quence of the accumuistion of capital, would be 
unjust, and could not fail to preduce serious incon- 
venience to the community. 
interest in a state about to make the experiment, 
to be six per cent. then the currency shotuld be is- 
sued only in exchange for specie or six per cent. 
stock, or other stock, according to that ratio It 
the currency should, when, by any means, a redun- 
dency existed, be fundable at five and a half per 
cent. interest, the utmost depredation to which it 
could be subject would be eight and one third per 
cent. But it is probable that the real depression 
in its value would not, at any time, be more than 
hali that amount: Betore refunding would com. 
mence, the public stock, receivable in exchange 
for the nationakcurrency, would be above the rates 
at which it was receivable. Its issue upon the ex- 
change of stock would, therefore, have ceased. 


There are im every community, capitalists, who |! 


would prefer lending to the government at five and 
a half per cent. than to individuals at six. The 
funding of the currency would, therefore, begin 
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notes would, of course, be issued On personal ge. 
curity. In this case, the currency might become 


redundant by the issues of the banks. Whenever 
this should happen, the national currency would he 
demanded of them for the purpese of being fund. 
ed, the banks would be compelled to curtail their 
discounts, to relieve themselves from the pressure, 
and the amount ofthe currency would be promptly 
|} reduced to the legitimate demand. Wherever the 


Admitting the rate of | agency of banks should be emp!oved in furnishing 


|| part of the circulation, a refusal, or omission, to 
discharge their notes on demand, in the national 
currency, should be treated as an act of bankrupt. 
cy» The national currency being a legal tender in 
the payment of debts to individuals and to the go- 
|| vernment, would, in relation to the banks, perform 
|| the functions of specie, where bank notes are con. 
vertible into coin. But, in order to impose a salu. 
tary check against excessive issues of bank notes, 
the national currency should alone be receivable in 
all payments to the government. 
In an attempt to trace the probable results of a 
paper currency, founded upon the principles which 
have been developed in the preceding pages, the 
influence which it will have upon foreign exchange 
requires investigation. The want of stability, 
| morality, and intelligence in the government, which 
may undertake to substitute a paper for a metallic 





| 





before the redundancy would offer any general in- 
ducement to that mode of reducing it. The varia-| 
tion to which its value would be subject, would, 
therefore be less than eight and one-third per cent. 


|| been considered. 


currency, are the objections which have already 

Vo these, according to common 
| Opinion, is to be added, the injurious effects which 
jit is supposed, it will have upon foreign exchange. 
| [n a country, where the currency is metallic, an un- 


It wouid be the interest of the government to re- || favorable state of foreign exchange wiil probably 


serve the right of redeeming the stock created by ' have the followin 


funding, at its par value; under the condition, how. , 
ever, of redeeming it according to the order of 
time in which it was created. Connected with this 
system should be a permission to the banks to pur- 
chase public stock, but not to dispose of it, except 
tothe government, at its par or current value, | 
when under par, unless the government should de- 
¢line the purchase. The currency, upon being 
tunded, should be invariably cancclled. Under a, 
systein of this kind, if no other paper was permit. , 
ted to circulate than the national currency, a ree | 
dundancy which would affect its value could only 

eccur by atemporary diminution of the articles | 
which were to be exchanged through its instru- | 
mentality. In that event the price of the articles! 
would be enhanced, so as to require a preater 

amount of currency to effect their exchange. Should 

the price not be enhanced in proportion to the di 

minution in the quantity of the articles, that por- 

tion of the currency which would, under such cir- | 
cumstances, be left without employment, would be | 


g ettects: 


Ist. To raise the price of exportable articles as 
much above that, which they ought to bear, as 
the premium paid upon foreign bills, until it 
excceds the expense of exporting specie to 
the foreign market. 

2d. When this rise exceeds the expence of such 
exportation, the price of exportable articles 
will fall gradually below what they ought to 
command, to the extent of that excess. 

Sd. Until this fall in their price shail be effected, 
specie will be exported; after which, it will 
cease. 

4th. This fall in their price, by increasing their 
consumption inthe foreign markets, ultimately 
provides for the return of the specie which 
had been exported. ’ 

Sth. During the second and third stages of this 
process, the price of allarticles not exportable, 
is affected in a greater degree; enterprize is 
camped, and distress prevails. 





funded. A just relation between the amount of| 
currency, and the demand for it, wou!d be prompt: |; 
ly restored, without affecting, injuriously, the re- }} 
lations between individuals. 
should a greater quantity of exchangeable articles || 
be produced, the demand for currency would ex- 
ceed the supply, and lead immediately to addition. |; 
al issues, until the necessary supply should be ob- 


Such are the necessary effects of an unfavorable 
state of foreign exchange, where the currency is 
metallic. As the vital principle of commerce 1s 


On the oiher hand, |! gain, it is probable that, generally, the price of ex- 


portable articles would, in fact, be rather higher 


i than is stated in the preceding deductions; the timid 
jmight export specie, before the premium upon ex- 


| change exceeded the expense of its exportation; 
tained. |! 


But, ina state where banks existed, which deri- 


lated the currency; where the people were accus- |; 
tomed to bank notes; and in the habit of receiving 
them, the agency of these institutions might be ad 
mitted in supplying a portion of the currency 
Yhey might be permitted to issue their notes, pay 








of commercial enterprize. 
ved their charters fiom the sovereignty that regu- |) 


but timidity is not the predominant characteristic 
On the other hand, the 
sanguine and enterprising, relying upon the chance 


of better markets, would give higher prices rather 
than submit submit to certain loss upon the expor- 
tation of specie or the purchase of bills above par. 


Ina country where a paper currency has been 


adopted, and the principles by which a redundancy 
ble on demand, fn the national currency. Teig!) may be prevented, have been enforced, an unfave 
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the fo 
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equal 
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Vor iX.j 
rable state of foreign exchange will probably have 
the following effects: 

ist. The effect of raising the price of exportab!: 
articles, as much above what they ought to bear, 
equals the premium upon foreign biils. But, v. 
this case, gold and silver being exportable article- 
will rise in the same preportion as all other articles 

21. When the price of aii articles 1s raised so 
high that aloss will be incurred by their sale in 
foreign markets, those who have no remittances to 
mike will withdraw from the competition. If pro- 
§table investme rts in other enterprizes cannot be 
mile, aportien of the currency at their disposition 
wiil be withdrawn from circulation, by being con- 
verted into funded stock; coip-tition will im this 
manner be dimimished; the price of articles for ex. | 
portation will be reduced by the reduction of the | 
currency, and by diminished competition among the | 
purchasers [t is not probabie, liowever, that the 
price will fall so low as to admit of a profit im for- 
eign markets as long as the premium upon ex- 
change continues above the ordinary commercial 
profit, upan caported articles. But, exportation 
will not be continued at a certain loss, longer than 
the discharge of debts previously contracted ren- 
ders indispensable; foveign articles will not be im- 
ported when the loss upon remittances, whether 
ma‘le by bills of exchange or by tie exportation of 
commodities, is equal to the profit upoa importa- 
tion; the high price given for exported articles will | 
increase their production, and restore foreign ex- | 
change to a favorable state. ‘The balance of trade | 


yr 
7) 








and the rate of foreign exchange, wiich hve given | 
so much trouble to statesmen for two centuries past, | 
when left to the laws by which they willbe govern. | 


{ 
| 
\ 
1 
| 
| 
| 
' 


ed, in despite of human devices, as invariably regu- 
late themselves, as fluids, when unrestrained. find 
their common level. They will, probably, more 
promptly conform to these laws ina state where a 
wellregulated paper currency prevai!s, than where 
itis metallic, inthe latter, the currency is export- 
ed to make up any temporary deficiency, and by | 
that means provides against the recurrence of the | 
evil, by indirectly causing an increase of the ex- 

importation of foreign articles. Until the capacity 

to purchase these by the exchange of articles shall | 
be restored in the former, as the curreacy cannot ! 
be exported, the importaiious will be more prompt- | 


ly reduced to the capacity of ihe country to pur- |! 
chase, whilst the increase of its exportable articles || 


willbe the direct instead of the indirect conse- | 
quence of a temporary incapacity to pay for pre- 
vious importations. 

Sd. Ducing the whole process of restoring a fa- 
vorable state of exchange in a country where a we'll 
regulated paper currency prevails, the price of all! 
articles not exportable will suffer no material vari- 

tion The funding of the currency which will 
probably take place, will not be immediately carr 
ec so far as to reduce the price of exportable arti- 
cles so as to command a profit in foreign markets. 
They will, so long as the rate of exchange is unfa-! 
vorable, Continue ty command higher prices than! 
when the exchange is favorable. This increased | 
Frice will encourage indus'ry and enterprise, and, 
constantly tend to auginent the productive energies | 
of the community. This effect cannot fairly be at | 
tributed to any depreciation in the currency. ‘That | 
will continue to bear n¢ arly the same proportion to| 
the exchangeable articles of the state, as when for. | 





eign exchange was favorable. It is probable even |! 


that its relation to those articles will be changed. 
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portable articles of the state, and diminishing the /| 
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so as to produce an appreciation of the currency; 
ind that this appreciation will be perceived ina 
slight cegree in the depression of the value of all 
articles not exportable. ‘the effects of this appre- 
sation will, however, be diminished by the impulse 
viven to industry and enterprise, by the increased 
price of all articles which can be exported. 

These are conceived to be the effects whicha 
well regulated paper cryrency will have upon the 
foreign exchanges, aud upon the domestie imnanstry 
of the country which may adopt it. It tie value of 
currency depends !-ke that of all other articles, up- 
on the quantity, compared with the Gemanc, the 
idea cf its depreciation in raising the price of aru- 
sles in the case which has been consicered, must 
ye rejected. That this position is incontrovert.bie, 
seems to have been admitted by all writers upon 
the subject. This admission ts tound in the reports 
which have been made to the British Parhament; 
in the evidence upon which those repors have been 
founded; and in the essays of those who have ep- 
posed the paper sys em in that counwy, since the 
year 17.7.—The objection to the paper system, as 
it existed in England, was the absence ot ait resirain’ 
upon the issue of paser, and the supposed impos- 
sibility of imposing any efficient restraint. Infact, 
no attempt has been made iv impose such restraint 
in that country, unconnected with the convertibility 
(of bank notes into the precious metais. So far as 
| this restraint is limited to the Con ertibility of cank 
| notes into bullion, at any given rate; it as rathet an 
laitempt to regulate foreign exchange through the 
instrumentality of the bank, than to confine the 
issue of bank notes to the souucd demand tor cure 
lrency. Th restraint imposed seems to sest upon 
{the idea that an unfavorable state of foreign ex- 
| change must be the result o: a redundant currency. 
Nothing cin be more incorrect than this hypothe. 
sis. Considering the vitiated state of the durrency 
lof England for more than twenty years past, it 15 
| not surprising that this idea should there be enter- 
itained- Daring that period, the unfavorable rate o 
lforeizn exchange which genersily prevailed, was, 
if not directly, at least indirectly attributable to the 
depreciation, of (heir currency. Bat in thes inter 
val a favorable rate of foreign exchange more than 
{once cecurred. To what could tis favorable ex- 
change be attributed? Certsinly not to the depre- 
ciation of their currency But it would be as un- 
just to altribute every unfavorable state of foreign 
exchange to the depreciation of the currency, as to 
jascribe to that currency the crecdit of any favorable 
istate of such exchange. The trath is, that fluetu- 
‘ations in the exchange between two countries ha- 
ving a metallic currency, continually occur, and des 
/pend upon principles wholly uncounected with the 
| idea of adepreciated currenty. 

If these vievs be correct, the only obstacles 
to thé establishment of a paper currency, by 2 
government having a soverengn right to estabdisit 
it, is the danger of the instability and want of in- 
tegrity and intelligence of the government. ‘There 
is, certainly, just re -9n to spprehend that emer- 
gencies may arise in the affairs 0 every nation; ™ 
which their stability may be menaced, by forengn 
force cr domestic insurrection. In such an event, 
a panic migtit ensuc, and the credit of the currency 
be utterly annihilated How tu: the recent exam- 
ples which have been adverted to in other states--~ 








how far the influence of public epinien over the 
conduct of governments, may be reled upen, a 
in efficient preventative against evils of such mag 
nitude, must be determined by those to whom" 
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under Divine Providence. the prosperity and hop 
piness of nations are committed. ‘The subject it 
volves all the complicated interests of society, ex 


cept the enjoyment of civil, political and religicus |!) ‘her cause 


liberty. It ought to be approached with more thar 

ordinary circumspection. in states the best quali | 
fied to attempt the change, it is environed witl. | 
doubt which can only be dispelled by the hght of} 
experiment. In the United States these doubts} 
are greatly increased by the complex form of the} 
government. In tue division of power, betwe en| 
the federal and state governments, the line of sep: | 
aration is not sufficiently distinct to prevent colli 
sions, which may disturb the harmony of the sys- | 


tem. Collisions have already arisen, and in the | 
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!) atter, these complaints are of arecent Gate, Ip 
hoth they proceed ina greater degree from the 
disbursement of the public revenue than from any 
The great mass of public expendi. 
ure is made to the east of this city Vhe revenue 
ecruing from imports, though principally collected 
the middle and eastern States, is paid by the 
reat mass of consumers throughout the United 
states That which is paid for the pub'ie lands, 
although in-some degree drawn from every part of 
the Union, is principally paid by the citizens of the 
west and of the south The greatest part of the 


| 
{ 
| 
{ 





|| revenue accruing from the publie lands, «s well as 


| that collected in the southern States, upon imports, 
jhas been transferrsd tothe middle and eastern 


course of human events, may be reasonably ex {j States to be expended = Vhe necessity of making 
pected to arise, until the lne of scparation by) the transfer arises from the ¢ ireumstance that the 
which their relative powers and duties are deter-|/ great mass of the public debt is held in. those 
mined, shall be distiuctly defined by practice, or} States, or by foreigners, whose agents reside in 
by explanatory amendments of the constitution, || them; and from the establi:-hment of dock-vards 
effected according to the forms prescmped in that | and naval stations in their principal ports. ‘This 


instrument. Upon no question will collision more 
likely arise than that contemplated by the resolu- 
tion under which this report is submitted. No at- 
tempt to make the change has succeedled ‘The 
mesaure, when stripped of extraneous difficulties, 


must be admitted to be of doubtful tendency. ! 


Under the most auspicious circumstances it may 
prove abortive. Under circumstances in any de- 
gree adverse, it must inevitably fail Any obstacle 
opposed to its execution, by one or more of the 


state governments, would be Cecisive of its fate. 


Their simple acquiescense in the measure would 
not be snflicient to secure to it that issue, to which 
the principles upon which it might be established, 
would necessarily leave. Their ctive co-operation 
would be indispensable. The banks which derive 
their authority from the state governments, are 
generally bound by their charters to discharge 
their notes in specie on demand. From this obli- 
gation it would be necessary to the system to re- 
lieve them. The obligation to discharge their 
notes upon demand, in the national currency, should 
be substituted for that of paying them in specie. 
If these obstacles should be removed; that con- 


|| transfer will continue to be necessary until the pub- 
\ lic debt shall be extinguished, and umil tae ether 
|| expenditures of the government can, consistent 
|, with the public interest, be more equally distrib- 
‘uted. 
if a national currency should be established, the 
demand for it in the southern and western states; 
| for the purpose of transmission, would be incessant, 
| whilst its return, by the ordinary course of trade, 
especially in the latter. would be slow and in some 
degree uncertain. The currency, being every 
| where receivable by the government. world for the 
| purpose of remittance be more frequently demand- 
; ed in that section than specie, for the same reason, 
that the notes of the Bank of the United States and 
| its offices command there, at this time a premium 
jin specie. As the tranfers of the public muney are 
made by the Pank of the United States, the excite- 
;ment produced by the demand for specie, or funds 
| that can be remitted, consequent upon such trans- 
i fers, has been directed against that institution. All 
ithe evils which the community, in particular parts 
|| of the country, has suffered from the sudden de. 
|| crease of the currency, as well as from its deprecia- 


nected with the public debt, which has been sug-) tion, have been ascribed tothe Bank of the United 
gested ina previous part of the report, would still | States, which, in transferring the public funds. has 


remain. After the substitution ot the national cur-| 
rency, gold and silver would be imported only in| 
the quantity required for manufactures, and for the 
prosecution of those branches of trade in which 
they are primary articles of commerce. For these 
purposes, the importation would be sufficient.| 
"rhey might even be sufficient, and at a reasonable | 


price, for the payment of the annual interest of the || 


public debt. But after the year 1824, when the 
sum of $10,000,000 would be annually expended | 
by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, :t is) 
probable that the premium which would paid | 
upon it would be considerable, until the debt was 
extinguished. A compromise, as has already been 
suggest:d, with the public creditors, would seem 
to be a measure preliminary to any attempt to es-| 
tablish a paper currency. It is more than probable 
that the attempt would not only be unsuccesslul,| 
but that it would injuriously affect the public credit. | 
It may, a'so, be proper to observe, that those | 
sections of the Union where a measure of this 
kind would be most likely to be acceptable, would 
probably derive from it the least benefit. In the 
west and in the south, the complaints of a deficrent 
currency haye been most distinctly beard. In the 


been a passive agent in the hands of the govern. 
ment. 

It is then believed that the evils which are felt in 
those sections of the Union where the distrcss is 
most general will not be extensively releived by 
the establishment of a national currency. The suf- 
ferings which have been produced by the efforts 
that have been made to resume, and to cont nue 
until the value of property, andthe price of Is vor, 
shall assume that relation to the precious metals 
which our wealth and industry compared with th se 
of other states, shall enable usto retain. Until this 
shall be effected, an abortive attempt, by the sub- 
stitution of a paper currency, to arrest the evils we 
are suffering, will produce the most distressing 
consequences. ‘Vhe sufferings that are past, will, in 
such an event, recur with additional violence, and 
the nation will again find itself in the situation 
which it held at the moment when specie payments 
were resumed. 


I have the honor to be your most obedient ser- 
vant, WM. H. CRAWFORD. 
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